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ASOUTCAS 


From: Dr. Kissinger 
To: President Nixon 

San Clemente , CA, July IT 1971 
Top Secret; Sensitive; Exclusively Eyes Only. 

SUBJECT: My Talks with Chou En-lai 

Introduction 

My two-day visit to Peking resulted in the most searching, sweeping 
and significant discussions I have ever had in government. I spent 
seventeen hours in meetings and informal conversation with Chou 
Enlai, flanked by Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, member of the Politburo 
and of the Military Commission; Huang Hua, the new Chinese 
Ambassador in Ottawa; and Chang Wen-chin, head of the West 
European and American Department in the Foreign Ministry. 
Another four hours was spent with Huang and Chang, mostly on 
drafting a communique. These meetings brought about a summit 
meeting between you and Mao Tse-tung, covered all major issues 
between our two countries at considerable length and with great 
candor, and may well have marked a major new departure in 
international relations. 

It is extremely difficult to capture in a memorandum the essence 
of this experience. Simply giving you a straightforward account of 
the highlights of our talks, potentially momentous as they were, 
would do violence to an event so shaped by the atmosphere and 
the ebb and flow of our encounter, or to the Chinese behavior, so 
dependent on nuances and style. Thus, this memorandum will 
sketch the overall sequence of events and philosophic framework, 
as well as the substance of our exchanges. For the intangibles are 
crucial and we must understand them if we are to take advantage 
of the opportunities we now have, deal effectively with these tough, 
idealistic, fanatical, single-minded and remarkable people, and thus 
transform the very framework of global relationships. . . . 

Conclusion 

I am frank to say that this visit was a very moving experience. 

The historic aspects of the occasion; the warmth and dignity of the 
Chinese; the splendor of the Forbidden City, Chinese history and 
culture; the heroic stature of Chou En-lai; and the intensity and sweep 
of our talks combined to make an indelible impression on me and my 
colleagues. 


These forty-eight hours, and my extensive discussions with Chou 
in particular, had all the flavor, texture, variety and delicacy of a 
Chinese banquet. Prepared from the long sweep of tradition and 
culture, meticulously cooked by hands of experience, and served in 
splendidly simple surroundings, our feast consisted of many courses, 
some sweet and some sour, all interrelated and forming a coherent 
whole. It was a total experience, and one went away, as after all good 
Chinese meals, very satisfied but not at all satiated. 

We have laid the groundwork for you and Mao to turn a page in 
history. But we should have no illusions about the future. Profound 
differences and years of isolation yawn between us and the Chinese. 
They will be tough before and during the summit on the question of 
Taiwan and other major issues. And they will prove implacable foes 
if our relations turn sour. My assessment of these people is that they 
are deeply ideological, close to fanatic in the intensity of their beliefs. 
At the same time they display an inward security that allows them, 
within the framework of their principles, to be meticulous and reliable 
in dealing with others. 

Furthermore, the process we have now started will send enormous 
shock waves around the world. It may panic the Soviet Union into 
sharp hostility. It could shake Japan loose from its heavily American 
moorings. It will cause a violent upheaval in Taiwan. It will have 
major impact on our other Asian allies, such as Korea and Thailand. 
It will increase the already substantial hostility in India. Some 
quarters may seek to sabotage the summit over the coming months. 

However, we were well aware of these risks when we embarked 
on this course. We were aware too that the alternative was 
unacceptable — continued isolation from one-quarter of the worlds 
most talented people and a country rich in past achievements and 
future potential. 

And even the risks can be managed and turned to our advantage 
if we maintain steady nerves and pursue our policies responsibly. 

With the Soviet Union we will have to make clear the continued 
priorities we attach to our concrete negotiations with them. Just as 
we will not collude with them against China, so we have no intention 
of colluding with China against them. If carefully managed, our new 
China policy could have a longer term beneficial impact on Moscow. 

With Japan our task will be to make clear that we are not shifting 
our allegiance in Asia from her to China. On Taiwan we can hope 
for little more than damage limitation by reaffirming our diplomatic 
relations and mutual defense treaty even while it becomes evident 
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that we foresee a political evolution over the coming years. With our 
other Asian allies we will need to stress both our continued bonds and 
our hope that reconciliation between us and the Chinese will serve 
the cause of regional peace. And in India, after the initial shock, our 
China moves might produce a more healthy relationship. 


For Asia and for the world we need to demonstrate that we are 
enlarging the scope of our diplomacy in a way that, far from harming 
the interests of other countries, should instead prove helpful to them. 

Our dealings, both with the Chinese and others, will require 
reliability, precision, finesse. If we can master this process, we will 
have made a revolution. ■ 
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